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ABSTRACT 



The Career Opportunities Program (COP) , established 
the Education Professions Development ^ Act of 1 ^67 ^ 



under Title V of 

was implemented in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania from 1970 

persons, primarily blacks , who had 



through 1 
no other 
goals 
improve 
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It served low-income 

means to enter the teaching profession. The primary, project 
were to attract capable persons to education careers 

employment opportunities of the poor, and ' establish productive caraei 
lattices for COP recruits* Overall, COP attained its rr;ajor goal^ 
while benefiting all participants — trainees, teachers, pupils, 
principals, and college staff. CO? was partially successful in 
attracting minority, low-income, target area residents to careers in 
education. The majority of trainees were black community residents, 
and a third were Model Cities aides with low incomes. The project 
also successfully implemented a vertical career ladder, which 
facilitated trainee movement at higher level instructional jobs. 
However, horizontal ana diagonal lattices were not implemented. 
Additional findings are discussed in detail. (Author/EC) 
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ABSTRACT 



^^n^^:^::x^z sv r^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ °^ 

from 1970 through 1975 It eeZld lnl ' ' "^Plemented in Philadelphia 
had no other rj^s to entelTh^^a 

were to attract capable persons to ed^««nn primary project goals 

tunities of the poor and I^^ki u careers, improve employrr 

me poor, and establish productive career lattices for COP 



'■a-r:\t vppoi - 
crujts. 



■ in education. ThemaioritvS t^.'i; "'^''^'''^ 'o 

third were Model crera"def^.T, °'"° ~""™l'y residents, and a 

standards) . The ^ces^fX'^nt ' /.'?"° °' Opportunity 

which facUitated trainee movement ^/vk^, '"^ ° ^'^^^ 1°^'^". 

hcri.cn.ai and%iago™cr:: "^'ifr;;^^^^^ «— • 

ticn "rorthfMrdratiSrur H^.'^vir fZT^T- 

coUege as of December 1 fl?! r/ \ "°^®ver. 39% of all trainees graduated from 
catiof certiifiSte^ra lade^^^^ " """"V^'^ Childhood/Ele,.entary Edu- 
Presently. 141 (80^ of tS^l ^''^''^^^ equivalent of "B" . 

. District of'piJiadelpLa Irerefore ^ ^^^-^ 

tional and employment onnorl^n"? ^ Program's objective of improving educa- 
teaching ddgree Tas a^^^^ °' °*^«^wise unable to achieve a 

■anr^i^^^^ijSf^ 

individuaHzed ^rsmall^roup^lt^^^^^^^ "^^^ implemented 

Thus. tHe program acwLed°tL^ht « T""" t^OBe without aides, 
with auxHiary COP pers^rnel ' °' '^"'''^^ utilize- and work 

were~Tm°otlr^^^^^^^ d. trainees 

longer periods of ZTZT^l^o^^^^ *° ^°"P« 

Therefore , as aide^ reacLd^ahr . ^-^"^^"^ *° "^^^ • 

akd achievement ^ " ^^^^ in^proved in performance 

n 

.r on-.he,oh trainin^rpracticair^CSn^-r is rs:Lr " 
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Increasing community involvement with participating schools was partially 
attaoned. A joint advisory council, with respresbntatives from participating col- 
leges, the School District, and the community, met monthly to plan and< implement 
publicity, local resident-recruitments, and a school-community communication 
^k. However, the council remained advisory, and did not assume the desired 
leadership role . 

COP aides had consistently better attendance rates than non-COF aides This 
was attributed to (a) initial screening prodedures, (b) close supervision by the 
project staff, classroom teachers, and college faculty, and (c) COP aides' higher- 
level classroom responsibilities. ~ 

A study projecting teacher needs for the 1980-1981 school year predicted an 
pversupply of regular classroom teachers; therefore continuation of COP as cur- 

'nay be unnecessary. However, during the five-year periqd 
of 1970-1975,. the Career Opportunities Program was satisfactorily implemented 
and all objectives were partailly of fully attained , ' 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM 

The Career Opportunities Program (COP) provides teacher training- to low- 
income minority persons, who had no means to enter the profession otherwise. 
By assisting classroom teachers . COP also provides educational benefits to 
target-area school children . 

RATIONALE 

COP, established under Title V of the Education Professions Development Act 
of 1967. was implemented in Philadelphia in 1970. Participants in the program, 
called COP trainees, consist of School District paraprofessionals . persons re- ' 
cruited from the Model Cities community. Veterans In Public Service, and aides 
accepted through linkages with projects established under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act . 

The education of COP trainees differs from traditional methods of teacher 
preparation because, as a condition of the grant, they receive extensive practicum 
experience throughout their coUege careers . During the current year COP 
trainees are employed as paraprofessional teacher aides in 43 Title I elementary 
schools, three Get Set Day Care centers, and five Head Start centers. 

Trainees with less than GO college credits are enrolled at Community College 
of Philadelphia. Upon earning an Associate of Arts degree, trainees transfer to 
Temple University, or Cabrini College, and enroll in a pre-education curriculum 
to complete course work for a baccalaureate degree . 

J^^? trainees are expecte^ *° ™_wi*^ college regulat ions and maintain 

ah^acceptame~grade-p6^^^ A distinctive "aspect of~t¥e program islhat^^ ~ 

participating coUeges grant up to 24 credits for on-the-job training and knowledge 
and skill mastery, Upon graduation, trainees receive teacher certification based 
on work experience and courses which supplemented previously-acquired teach- 
ing-*Skills . - ■ 

EXPECTED OUTCOMES ' . 

Teachers are expected to develop new staffing patterns by utilizing resources 
provided through COP . Team teaching and new roles for instructional and sup- 
portive personnel, such as resource persons, diagnosticians, and research 
specialists, can be implemented. .There will be opportunity for cooperative lesson 
planning, preparation, and experimentation with different approaches. More 
attention will be given to informal learning, so that the natural curiosity of pupils 
can be reinforced. 
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It is expected that educational opportunities for children at schools with COP 
trainees will improve because a wider range of activities and more small-group 
i~ion are possible. COP trainees offer reinforcement, personal supervision, 
rapid feedback, and beneficial learning experiences. 

Employment of aides from the surrounding community is expected to stimulate 
more parent and community involvement in education. It should also ^^P.-^^e t^^^^ 
self-images of the children, because trainees have overcome many of the difficul 
ties tbey now face . 

- / 

MODE OF OPERATION,^ . 

The project proposal included the following stipulations (overlapping num- 
bers) : ' 

.100 persons will be recruited from the Model Cities area and assigned to 
Model-Cities-area schools. ii? 

^ . 200 trainess wiU be selected from auxiliary personnel employed by the 
School District . 

. 150 trainees will have a high school diploma. 

Up to 50 trainees will be admitted without a high school diploma, provided 
' they qualify for a General Equivalency Diploma shortly. 

. 75 trainees will ent^r the program with 15 hours of college credit. 

. 25'trainees will have 60 college credits. 

50 Vietnam veterans will be recruited. 

For admission to the program, a trainee must (a) reside in a Philadelphia 
low-income area, (b) have earnings wi.hin the Office of Economic Oppoj^-ity 
income scale, and (c) demonstrate interest in an education career and express 
commitment to the training program . 

The design of OOP's educational component involves a magnet concept and an 
umbrella concept. In the magnet concept professional and general education 
courses are offered for credit at five magnet schools. Trainees receive practicum 
credit for classroom assistance. In the umbrella concept professionals review 
individual needs, courses completed, and credits earr^ed. suggesting additional 
work in necessary areas . After a credentials review, trainees are assigned to 
the magnet school where app?opriate instruction is offered. 
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onliJ r.i rl the joint responsibility of the three participating 

colleges and the School District. Counselors help trainees with individual prob- 
lems (job related or personal) that might interfere with career goals and success 
Monthly conferences and workshops, supervised by the professional staff and a ' 

T^TA^^"''^"^^"/ ''''^ ^°"t«"t °^ the meetings is .flexible 

so that the needs of the participants are met. 

A combination released/shared-time formula is used for trainees to go to 
college and workshops two or three days, and serve as classroom aides for the 
remainder of the week. Trainees are assigned" to work in Grades K-3 and Get Set 
Day Care centers. 

„^Jhe employment component includes a Career-ladder lattice. DependLnc on 
academic training .and experience, trainees are assigned to one of six job levels 
(rungs on the career ladder) . Trainees move vertically to higher-level jobs in the 
ITJ^T^^T T^^' ^°^i='°"taUy to positions in technical or school-community- 
support tracks . and diagonally into higher-paying positions in either track . 

Movement criteria include satisfactory job performance and successful com- 
pletion of a prescribed academic program. Upgrading is contingent upon available 
job openings . o i- 

A COP advisory council' is comprised of representatives from Model Cities 
participating colleges, social service agencies, the community, and the School' 
District The council meets regularly to interview new candidates, implement 
tacets of the project, and gauge progress toward the objectives. 



THE 1970-1975 EVALUATION 

Because this is the last year of the project's funding by the federal govern- 
ment , this report provides an evaluation of OOP's five years of operation The 
project evaluation concentrated on four major areas: trainee participants the 
sc-icol system, the training process, and the school environment. ^ ^ ' ■ 

Supplementary studies compared the attendance patterns of COP and non-COP 
ia«r.?o'^ assessed how COP can help meet the postulated teacher needs for the 
iaoO-1981 school year. 

The evaluation team monitored classes with and without COP trainees tS 
ascertain benefits of the aides' service. Principals, participating teachers, 
trainees, and coUege instructors and administrators responded to COP question- 
naires. Data gathered from last year's evaluation, project records, interviews, 
tests, and observations were incorporated in this report. 
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l?vlPLEMENTATION 



During the five-year period, the project was well implemented, with modifica- 
tions instituted when necessiry. / 

Most COP aides (85%) were assigned to elementary schools, serving Grades 
K-5. The other 15% were assigned to Get Set and Head Start Day Care Centers. 
Although the intended mod^ of operadon was to provide COP services only tb rc- :.gh 
the third grade, linkage programs and dual certifications in elementary an<j er-. iy 
childhood education extended services through the fifth grade. 

The majority of the COP aides (87%) provided small-group instruction for children 
with special needs. Aides helped plan lessons and prepare instructional materials 
for the classroom. In emergency situations, they served as substitute teachers, 
performed qlerical work,,- served hall duty, or supervised breakfast/lunch pro- 
grams. 

According to the project proposal^^iTO of the aides were to be*Vietnam veterans. 
Only 18 were recruited (from the Model Citfes component) xiuring the five-year 
period; of these, five dropped out of the program, and seven have graduated. 
The small number of veterans and males was a serious df awback to the fulfillment 
of the total project's intended mode of operation. 

Only in the first year were counselors provided to assist trainees . During the 
first and final years of the program, five resource teachers were assigned to help 
aides develop their teaching skills. In the 1974-1975 school year, each.resource 
teacher was assigned an average of 18 trainees. From 1971 to 1974, 10 resource 
teachers were provided, and their average case load was approximately 29 trainees. 
Althou gh~ re soiircetea^ valuablenFaining the 

skills of a professional counselor. 

Attendance at college classes and in-service training sessions proceeded 
mostly as described in the MODE OF OPERATION section of this report. Trainees 
worked three days in the classroom and attended college two days a week. 
Although substitute aides were usually not provided for these two days, during 
the current year funds were allocated for substitute service at some schools. 
When Follow Through was linked with COP in 1972, its aides worked full time and 
attended college at night. 

The magnet concept as described in MODE OF OPERATION was not imple- 
-mented. However, the ximbrella concept was partially implemented, and resource 
teachers evaluated the strengths and weaknesses of the trainees . 
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During the project's first year. Model Cities aides were clustered in North 
Philadelphia schools, with several trainees assigned to a single school. Other 
COP aides were scattered throughout the city, usually one to a school. From 
the second year of the program , all trainees (except those assigned to Get Set 
centers) were assigned to schools according to the cluster concept. This per- 
mitted resource teachers to have greater group control over the trainees, and 
principals could see the project's impact, * 

For the first three years of the program. Temple University and the Community 
College of Philadelphia established a joint educational program granting credit 
for on-the-job experience, and providing special course-work sequences for 
trainees. In January 1973, Cabrini College became part of COP. ^ 

ATTAINMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

Questionnaires were used to gather opinions about COP. On Spring 1974 
surveys, 132 of 357 principals, participating teachers, and aides responded. 
Information was summarized in the "1973-1974 Evaluation of the Career Opportuni- 
ties Program, by Edward K\ Brown. Other questionnaires were completed by 
Marcji 1975, and 172 of 272 principals, teachers, trainees, and college staff mem- 
bers ^ta^onded. 

From September 1974 to March 1975, the evaluation team observed 20 class- 
rooms with aides in 16 Title I schools, and 77 classrooms without aides in 15 
comparison (non-Title-I) schools, 

E valuators used the Scheiner Observation System, developed to record on a 
machine-iscorable- coding fornnh-49 elaaaroom activities-performedHDy-the i:eacher 
alone, the aide alone, or both together. Each observation period lasted 50 min- 
utes. Major areas evaluated in five-minute intervals were instructional group 
size, differentiation of materials, teacher and aid^ behaviot, overall pupil attitude, 
inactivity of aide or teacher, subject matter, and use of pupil time. The frequency 
with which teachers and aides, performed the various activities in each observation 
period was recorded and averaged. 

A , Trainee Participants ^ 

Objective 1 : To attract low-income residents of the target area to careers in 
teaching, which will improve their education and employment opportunities . 

This objective was partially attained. 
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stipulations that COP participants be low-income residents of target-school ' 
areas were not strictly enforced. Inspection of records and interviews with pro- 
gram personnel revealed that income figures were recorded primarily by appli- 
cants; IRS tax forms were not used to verify the statements. The participants, 
mostly women, were asked to record only what they alone earned, and not their 
husbands^^incomes . However, it w6s ascertained that the Mode.l Cities applicants' 
iri 1970 had lower incomes and actually were residents of the Model Cities area. 
Aides already working for the School District ^Mere already earning more than 
the Office of Economic Opportunity low-income classification . 

A 1974 evaluation survey of a predominantly Model Cities sample conducted 
by Educational Research Associates revealed that 99 of the 134 trainees enrolled 
during the 1973-1974 year reported their family income level below $4,400. 
Thirty-five entered the program with incomes between $4,500 to $10,000. Of 
the 450 trainees admitted to the program from 1970 to 1974, it was estimated that 
40 were on welfare. However, in-house aides had higher incomes than the Model 
Cities group . 

The 1974 survey also showed that 128 trainees were black, three were Puerto 
Ricap., and three wer^ white. There were 122 females and 12 males, six of them 
veterans. On entering the program, 93 were high school graduates, 25 had at- 
tended college, and 16 had no high school diploma. 

COP trainee participants are categorized as employees or nonemployees . 
Employees include in~house trainees, who v^ere already working for the School 
District at the program's inception, and Head Start and Follow Through aides. 
Nonemployees are COP trainees from the jWodel Cities program. 

For each year of COP, the evaluation team determined how many employees 
and nonemployees (a) were admitted to the program, (b) graduated from the pro- 
gram and were employed as teachers in the School District, (c) dropped out of 
the program, (d) graduated and/or received education certificates, and (e) were 
presently enrolled in the program. Evaluators also investigated the impact of 
the program on individual participants in terms of educational improvement, 
career opportunities , and personal growth . 

During the first year of operation, the largest number of trainees (319) were 
admitted tg^COP from both the employee and nonemployee categories (Table 1) . 
Only 131 enrolled over the next four years. About twice as many employees (212) 
as nonemployees (107) were admitted in 1970. Forty-three employees were admitted 
during the last two years, 1973 and 1974. 

The status of COP admittees from the program's inception to December 1974 
ifi summarized in Table 2. Two-fifths of the trainees terminated involvement with 
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- |he progran, . Those admitted from Follow Through had a 62% dropout rate 
Nearly half ot the nonemployep trainees dropped out of the program. lu-house ' 
trainees comprised half of all aides, yet only 30% of them dropped out. 

Trainee terminations from the program are summarized by year in Table 3 
Table 4 shows trainees' reasons for dropping out of the program. The three most 
common causes were health (27%) . personal (26%) . and academic failure (13%) 
Eighty percent of the withdrawals were voluntary and 2C% were involuntary. 

^^""^^^'-^^s -trainee graduations by year. One hundred fWenty-six 
V 71s) of the employees admitted graduated from 1972 to 1974; 124 of them were 
m-house aides. Fifty-one nonemployees graduated from 1972 to 1974. The larg- 
est graduation of COP trainees occured in 1974. when 140 (79%) of the 177 expected 
to earn degrees actually finished their studies . 

From data- submitted by the de^ns of Temple University and Cabrini College. 
Table 6 summarizes the number oY trainees graduating from each educational pro- 
il^T^l trainees graduated with dual certification, or certification in Early 

Childhood Education or Elementary Education. 

The five major goals of COP were ranked on a scale of 1 to 5 (most to least 
• important) Thirteen of 25 principals and 26 of 47 participating teachers ranked , 
the goal of attracting low-income people to a career in education as the most 
important. 

Fifty of 92 trainees responded to an open-ended survey. Most stated that the 
project gave them the opportunity to (a) further their education, (b) lay a founda- 
lon for long-term career development, and (c) enter the teaching profession COP 
trainees felt that close professional supervision in the schoolroom and at training 
sessions contributed to their effectiveness. The combination of college courses 
and on-the-job training was viewed favorably by both principals and teachers. 

COP aides nearly unanimously planned to become full-time teachers upon 
graduation. As of December 1974. 177 had graduated and 141 were employed 
as full-time teachers. Therefore the objective, to attract low-income residents to 
a teaching career while improving their educational and employment opportunities, 
was partially attained . i ' 

Objective 2 : To establish career lattices so th at productive careers c .n be 
tollowed by those recruited through the pro pr^^ 

This objective was only partially attained . 
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One iiunared forty - one graduates are presently full-time accredited teachers, 
earning a normal teacher's salary, Thus, the career-ladder lattice successfully 
facilitated trainee movement vertically to higher-level jobs in the same track. 

Horizontal career lattices, in which trainees would move to technical or school- 
community-support occupational tracks, were never implemented. Diagonal 
lattices, with movement into higher paying positions in those tracks, were also 
unsuccessful. 

B. The School System 

Objective 3 : To provide for and facilitate new staffing ^jatterns which aug - 
ment and support the children's learning . 

This objective was fully attained in all facets, 

The evaluation team sought to determine whether classroom teachers 
increased their ability to utilize and work with personnel provided by the proj-- 
ect.' Also assessed was the program's impact on operation of the school and of 
other federal and school-aide projects.^ The performance of COP aides was com- 
pared with non-COP employees in the same job classification, and the quality of 
classroom instruction with COP aides was compared with classes without aides. 

Table 7 summarizes the classroom responsibilities and duties that partici- 
pating teachers reported they assigned to COP trainees. Initially, all teachers 
used COP trainees for individual and small-group instruction in reading and 
mathematics. They also assigned such noninstructio'nal tasks as taking roll, 
monitoring, and maintaining monthly records. 

Two fifths of the respondents indicated that they significantly changed the 
responsibilities of their COP trainees as a result of confidence in them, arid 
because of the increased professional levels trainees achieved. Teachers per- 
mitted COP trainees to instruct for longer periods of time, assume more profes- 
sional responsibility, and plan or demonstrate lessons. 

Teachers confided in personal interviews with the evaluation team that 
although it was against state and School District regulations, they preferred " 
having a COP trainee act aa a substitute rather than the one assigned by the Ais- 
trict. Loss of classroom continuity was minimal when COP aides assumed respon- 
sibility for the class . 

Trainees similarly reported that with increased college credit and claesroorn 
experience, teachers assigned them to more responsible tasks. As noted in 
Table 8, when the trainees were first assigned they were required to prepare 
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lesson plans and select classroom materials and activities. As they acquired 
more college credit, the responsibilities of two thirds of the trainees changed 
significantly. They were given more professional responsibility, permitted to 
teach groups for longer periods of time, and allowed to teach the whole class on 
some occasions. 

r 

Thus, the program did enable teachers to increase their ability to utilize " ' 
and. work with auxiliary personnel provided by the project. 

Table 9 summarizes time allotment in 47 COP classrooms. Teachers reported 
that aides spent the most time performing instructional tasks, arid the least doing 
clerical and mechanical tasks. Over half of the responding COP-aided teachers 
reported that they had been assigned a COP aide full time", eighty-five percent 
had an aide more than half the time . 

Table 10 shows further advantages of COP-trainee assistance as expressed 
by 39 participating teachers who had taught for at least one year with and vJithout 
the assistance of a classroom aide. Most (95%) reported that with an aide they 
were providing more individualized instruction, and 27 were using more new 
teachniques in the classroom. .Forty-nine percent of the teachers with aides 
had more contact with parents, while 35 percent indicated they werp^erforming 
fewer nonmstructional tasks, such as housekeeping and clerical d^es. Table 11 
reveals that the 47 teachers with COP aides were able to spend more hours with 
small groups of children and in implementing individualized instructional programs. 

Principals indicated that the program had great impact upon their schools 
by (a) introducing a career ladder, (b) increasing tutoring of individual chil- 
dren , and (c) improving classroom management (Table 12) . One fourth of the 
25 principals felt that teachers had more contact with parents because of the 
trainee's assistance. 

Thus, by providing a second adult in the room, the program had a positive 
effect on the operation of those classes, and on COP-aided teachers and children. 

Objective 4 : To determine differences in the performance and achie vements 
of aides relative to training levels^ 

This objective was attained. 

According to the data obtained from the 1974 sample, there is very little 
difference between educational backgrounds of ti-ainees. An earlier analysis of 
educational backgrounds showed that mos^ trainees (89%) had received diplomas 
from comprehensive or regular high schools. However, educational background 
did not appear to influence trainee performance in college classes. 

1 () 
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The School & College Ability Test (SCAT) was given to each applicant, and 
there were appreciable differences between active, graduated, and terminated 
trainees* scores. More terminated trainees had low SCAT Scores. As expected, 
trainees entering the^ program with previous college experience scored better 
than other high school graduates. 

The college performance of 317 COP trainees, expressed in grade-point 
averages, is shown in Talkie 13. About half the aides had grade-point averages 
between "B" and "A" , Overall, '84% of all trainees had grr.de-point averages 
of "C*' or. better, which qualified them to continue as undergraduates. 

V 

Table 14 breaks dovm -aides' grade-point averages by active, terminated, 
and graduated status. About half the-trainees who were dropped from the pro- 
gram had less-than-acceptable averages. Only about 11% of the active trainees 
are on academic probation. The majority (77%) of trainees who graduated com- 
pleted their college work with a "B" or better grade-point average , 

Half the participating teachers had a choice about the assignment ox a COP 
trainee to their, room . However, 77% of the teachers surveyed indi'^ated that if 
they were given a choice, they would have requested a COP trainee's assistance. 
It appears that principals assigned trainees to their rooet experienced teachers 
who had served in the respective schools for the longest duration. In this way, 
trainees were able to learn from teachers with many years in the profession. 

COP had had impact on other federal and school-aide projects l/y providing 
more competent aides to Head Start, Follow Through. Get Set, and Classroom 
and Kindergarten Aides, Although this is the phase-out year for COP, Head 
Start and Follow Through have decided to sponsor a similar program for their 
own aides. 

C. The Training Process 

* c 

A Objective 5 : To encourage institutions of higher education to d evelop new 
patterns of teacher preparation and to improve existing ones . 

This objective was partially attained. 

No major changes were made in entrance, curriculum, or practicum require- 
ments for COP undergraduate students pursuing degrees at Temple University 
or Cabrini College. However, participating coileges did establish some remedial 
mathematics, foreign language, and science courses. Temple University did 
permit COP trainees to take two six-credit student-teaching ai^signments rather 
than one 12-credit course. Some COP aides were allowed to take student teaching 
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constituted a problem . P ° "ork study progrun patt«n>«i after COP 

(b) curriculun, assistaioe and W "'T'Jtoent. 

stance, and (c) oounaeamg and echolaotto tutoring. 

traintstTef/d^i'rs^itl*; T^^T" «^vise ■ 

ahopa were oon^.c^/^T^Z.^T^Z^^^^'T"^' ' "^'''^^ 
tbcuaing upon cognitive and atfecU've d^f^^ effecUvengs of trainees, 
pupils . Trainees »ere divid^ iS,^ J°? °' '^'^^'S^^.^o third-grade 
status as undergraduate sludentrrfrrhf /^'V""*"'' approximating their 
Five resource teachers worS^l ou^ oft ? ° ^'"^^"^-^ ■ 
ongoing training and ^^.iZ'^'l^Jt 'f„r^?;:'.t- ~ 

^^'^^^^ '^^^Si-ainejhe^^ 

app^^Th ^ " --"-^ -"^cfva 

. R^ess. On ,aes.r;~ :'re:rw:revruatrb^^ 
s."i°d^nrp:a?bX~^^^^^ 

-un^rgraduaL, Lica^t-ult^^^^^^^^ 

Principals stressed the fact that rnv f^o; 
con,po..„, and additional supervfsorraLnS^^'e^VK'.T «l""*nal 
approach to classroom assiaLeni t^^!° '"^ ' ° professional 

screening pmcess which ass,^!d^h aatisfaction with the 

Table l/sh'ows that 25 pr^'cT^ ra^dloP ^al«f s'""" 

m essential skill areas trainees as superior to regular aides 

n.terp^eXrnceTfTh^^^^^^^^ T^^^ ^^^^ trainees were as.ed to 
trainees was exhibited (TableT?) rt^T' satisfactory View of COP 

professionalism/ both in and out of thlT ' "^^'^ S^^tmed with the trainees- 
exhibited a v^'able .^dTrstend^ a of t^^'T? ' ^^"^ ''""^^^ -^^^^ 
children . ^ -^derstanding of the scholastic and emotional needs of 
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In open-ended responses, principals and teachers agreed that the COP 
training program produced effective aides with superior skills (Table 18) . 
Therefore, the objective was attained. 



D The School Environment 
Objective 7: To increase community involvement with participating schools . 
This objective was partially attained. 

An advisory councH. composed of representatives from ttie community. School 
District, and participating universities, was esta^ished to plan and implement ■ 
the program. Community participants, by mandate at least one'third of the councH 
membership, included Model CiUes personnel. COP trainees, and community 
residents. School District representatives included education specialists and 
personnel from the linkage programs . 

The council paet monthly, from September to June / until the final year of the 
program. It d3.d not assume a leadership role in determining pblicy, but remained 
advisory . The council was instrumental in publicizing the program in the com- 
munity and suf)portive in the campaign for continued fxmding . 

Reaidenta were selected as trainees, who act as liaisons between the school 
and community, increasing commxinity involvement with participating schools. 
A 50% random sample of active trainee participants was surveyed . Hesponses 
showed that 36 of 45 trainees had. lived in the neighborhoods five or more years. 
29 Hved within a three-block radius of the school, and 57 were in daily 
contact with the pupils . 



Selection of participants residing in the local community w^ attained . 
However, local community involvement in the actual training of the participants 
was not fully achieved . |^ • 



vE . COP Attendance Patterns 

Objective 8: Compare the attendance patterns \f .COP and non-COP aidec 

The objective was fully attained^ Random samples of 80 COP and 398 non-COP 
aides were drawn and their attendance patterns compared . The nonrCOP aide 
group was drawn from seven' School District projects Checkpoint (70) , Class- 
room Aides (41) . Follow Thrbugh (68) , Get Set (110) ', Head Start (30) , Kindergar- 
ten Aides (63) . and Reading Skills (16) . Attendance data were obtained from the 
Division of Payroll from September 1974 to May 1975. 
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A significantly higher level of instructional continuity prevailed in classrooms 
served by COP trainees . COP aides had consistently better attendance rates than 
non-COP aides . -Table 19 shows a summary of the attendance patterns of COP 
^. and non-COP aides. 

^ The superior attendance pattern of COP trainees may be attributed to (a) ini- 
tial screening procedures, (b) close supervision of aides by the project manager's 
staff, classroom teacjiers and college faculty member^, and (c) the generally 
higher level of classroom, responsibilities assigned to COP aides. 

F. Prelection Study 

Objective 9 : To assess how COP can help meet the postualted teacher needs 
for the 1980-1981 school year . 

This objective was fully attained. 

Anticipated teacher shortages, a major element of the Career Opportunities | 
Program rationale, no longer characterizes the teacher job market. Sustained 
years of declining births and large numbers of college graduates prepared to 
teach have transformed the preceding decades' shortages into projected sur- 
pluses. 

A critical factor in determining* the trend in school enrollment, and conse- 
quently teacher demand,' is the. annual birthrate. Birthrates, which have been 
declining since the late 1950s, produced in the School District a peak elementary 
enrollment of 172,000 in 1967. The opening of the 1975-1976 school year will 
find an anticipated 140,000 youngsters on roll, a decline of 18.7% in only nine 
years . 

At the secondary level, the.fiiil impact of elementary enrollment declines is 
expected during the 1976-1977 schopLyear; thereafter, sccondkry school enroll- 
ments are expected to continue to decline through the .1930s. The ripple effect 
of reductions in elementary enrollment has already been seen in junior high and 
middle school- grades. ' Table 20 summarizes the patterns of student enrollment 
and teacher employment in public schools in Philadelphia, the commonwealth, 
and the nation over the 1967-1975 period, including projections for 1975-1976 . 

Studies of enrollment patterns and teacher needs within the commonwealth, , 
produced by the Pennsylvania Department of Education , indicate that enrollment 
in elementary and secondary public school's peaked during the 1969-1970 and 
1973-1974 school years. Enrollment in the School District has paralleled State- 
wide patterns with a lag of two to three years^ Sta{ewide, the number of teachers 
employed has increased, and is expected to continue increasing for the next two 
years, after v/hich declines are projected. The statewide increase ia due to 
reductions in student-teacher ratios, and a broadening Spectrum of'mandated 
programs. ; - 
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Two approaches were used to project the School District's needs for 1980- 
1981. The first was based on the assumption that the employment patterns for 
teaGhers in the Philadelphia School District will maintain relationships to state 
and National teacher totals similar to those of the past eight years . The second 
approach relied upon the application of three possible student-teacher ratios 
(high, probable, and low) to the middle enrollment projection made by the 
Philadelphia Planning Commission. A high degree of consistency was found in 
the teacher needs of the School District projected by these two methods. 

In the first approach, three estimates (high, probable, and low) of the pro- 
portion of teachers in Pennsylvania of teachers in Pennsylvania and the nation 
which are expected to ,be employed by the School District in 1980-1981 were based 
on the percentage of state and national teachers employed in Philadelphia over 
the period 1967-1975. (Complete data are shown in Appendix A.) The three es- 
timated pr,oportions for 1980-1981 were then applied to the projected 1980-1981 
numbers of state and national public school teachers reported by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education. In the second approach, high (25: 1) . probable 22: 1) . 
and low (20: 1) student-teacher ratios were applied to enrollment projections for 
the School Pistrict for the 1980-1981 school year made by the PhiladelpWa Planning 
Commission . (Complete data for the 1967-1975 period are found in Appendix B . ) 
The resulting projections of the number of teachers to be employed by the School 
District during 1980-1981 are shown in Table 21. 

School District teacher needs during the 1980-1981 school year are expected 
to remain within 300.of the" 11.337 teachers to be employed as of September 1975. 
, A hig-h degree of confidence in this forecast of teacher needs seems warranted. 
The students who will be enrolled for the 1980-1981 school year have already 
been born; therefore, a sudden return to higher enrollments is most unlikely 
during this six-year period. Possible shifts of students into or out of nonpublic 
schools constitutes the major element of uncertainty in projected School District 
teacher needs during the 1980-1981 school year. 

f 

Specific areas within the School District were identified where teacher short- 
ages are anticipated - six elementary areas (bilingual, reading, mathematics, 
early chHdhood. alternative programs, and special education) and four secondary 
areas (bilingual, alternative programs, special education, and special subjects) . 
Despite anticipated s'urplusei of teachers during the 19808. an insufficient supply 
of qualified teachers seems most likely in bilingual education, alternative pro- 
grams, and special education. A program attracting qualified low-income neigh- 
borhopd persons to professions in teaching, patterned along the lines of COP. 
could help to satisfy anticipated teacher needs in these areas. 

COP can help meet the School District's projected teacher needs for the 1980- 
1981 school year. By training teachers in such areas as bilingual education. 
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alternative programs^, and special education, the program can alleviate anticipated 
shortages in these, specialized fields. However, because of the expected over- 
supply of regular classroom teachers in 1980-1981. the continuation of COP as 
currently implemented may be unnecessary . 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Overall, the Career Opportunities Program attained its major objectives ■ 
while benefiting all participants—trainees, teachers, pupils, principals, and 
college staff. 

COP was partially successful in attracting minority, low-income persons 
from the target area to careers in education . Program records show that the 
majority of trainees were black ^community residents, and that most Model Cities 
aides were low-income by Office of Economic Opportunity standards. 

Of the 450 persons admitted to COP, 40% dropped out; the highest proportion 
of withdrawals was in the noriemployee (Model Cities) group. Hbwevet, as of 
December 1974, 39% of all trainees graduated from college, most with a dual 
Early Childhood/Elementary Education certificate and a grade-point average 
higher than "B'» . Eighty percent of these graduates are presently employed as 
teachers in the School District of Philadelphia. Therefore, the objective of 
improving the educational and employment opportunities of persons otherwise 
unable to achieve a teaching degree was attained. 

COP was also successful in implementing a vertical career-ladder lattice, 
which facilitated trainee movement to higher-level instructional jobs. However, 
horizontal and diagonal lattices were not implemented. 

The program facilitated new staffing patterns, which aided both teachers 
and pupils. Nearly all teachers reported that since the trainee assignment, they 
were able to provide more individualized instruction. Two thirds noted that they 
were using more new techniques in the classroom, and two fifths reported having 
more contact with parents. The evaluation team found that teachers with COP 
aides implemented individualized ^nd small-group instructional programs more 
often than those without aides . Thus the program achieved the objective of enabling 
teachers to increase their ability to utilize and work with COP auxiliary personnel. 

Both trainees and participating teacKers reported that, with increased col- 
lege training and classroom experience^, trainees were assigned to more pro- 
fessional responsibilities, were permitted to teach groups for longer periods of 
time, and were allowed to teach the whole class on occasions. Therefore, as aides 
reached higher training levels, they improved in performance and achievements. 

COP attained the objective of encouraging colleges ro develop new patterns 
of teacher preparation . No major changes were made in participating colleges' 
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enhance, curriculum, or practicum requirements. However, to meet the needs 
of trainees with deficiencies ift mathematics, science, and/or foreign language 
some remedial courses were established at participating colleges. A distinctive 
aspect of COP is that the colleges granted up to 24 credits for on-the-job training, 
practical knowledge of teaching, and Skill mastery. 

COP aides, participating teachers, principals, and college staff indicated by 
survey responses that joint college and on-the-job training was an efficient 
means of teacher preparation. The objective to determine- the effectiveness of 
the COP training process therefore was achieved . 

The increase of community involvement with participating sqhools was 
partially attained. A joint advisory council, composed of representatives from 
participating colleges, the School District, and the community, met monthly 
to plan and implement aU facets of the program. The council increased com- 
munity participation by generating publicity, encouraging local residents to 
^come trainees, and establishing ,a communication link between the school and 
community. However, the council did nl^assume the desired leadership role 
in determining policy, and remained advisory. 

COP Aides had consistenUy better attendance rates than non-COP aides which 
was attiributed to better (a) initial screening procedures, {b) close supervision 
of aides by the project manager's staff, classroom teachers Ind college faculty 
members, and (c) the generaUy higher level of classroom responsibilities as- 
signed to COP aides . 

A,projection study assessing postulated teacher n4eds for the 1980-1981 
echoQl year found that because of the expected oversupply of regular classroom 
teachers, the continuation of COP ae currently implemented may be unnecessary. 

Overall, the Career Opportunities Program operated satisfactorily during 
Its five-year operation period, partiaHy or fully attaining all objectives . 
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tabi.l: 1 



Catecfori' 


— . — - 

1970 


1971 


Y-=^- z 

1972 


1973 


-^19 74 


TOTAL 


'In-House 


211 


14 


4 


0 


0 


229 


Follow Through 


1 


32 


6 


19 


2 




Head Start 


0 


0 


0 


20 


2 


22 


Total Employees 


212 


46 


^ 10 


39 


4 


311 


Nonemployees 














(Model Citips} 


107 


16 


16 


0 


0 


139 


Grand Total 


319 


62 


26 

J^Si* 


39 


4 


450 



TABLE^ 2 

STATUS OF COP ADMITTEES , DECEMBER 1974 



CATEGORY. 


A^irivE 


TERMINATED 


GIUU)UATED 


TOTAL 


In-house 


36 


69 


124 


229 


Follow Through 


21 


37 


2 ; 


60 


Head Start 


12 


10 




22 


Total Enployees 


69 


116 


126 


?.1I 


Nonemployees 










(Model Cities) 


23 


65 


51 


129 


Grand Total 


. 92 


181 


177 


450 
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TABLE 3 

TRAINEES TERMINATED PROM CAREER OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM 



Category 



1970 



I- 



In-*House 

Follow Through 

Head Start 

Total Employees 

Nonemployees 

(Model Citiei) 

Grand Total 



'1^ 
0 
0 
15 

12 
31 



1971 



21 
3 
0 

1^ 
3B 



1972 


1973 


1974 


TOTAL 




6 


r 4 


69 


11 


13 


10 


o / 


0 


5 


5 


10 


30 


24 


19 


116 


15 


15 


11 


65 


45 


39 


30 


181 



TABLE 4 

REASONS F0:< T.. rCI^INATION FROM CAREER OPPORTIT^j 'IIES PROGRAM 



Voluntary Termination 



Reasbn 


Trainees 


»4 

Reason 


TruaeQs 


Health 


49 


Academic Failure 


23 


Personal 


48 


Excessive Abs'^nce 


2 


Another Program 


9 


Dismissed from'- Job 


1 


Maternity 


9 


Budge tau:y 


6 


Moved 


5 


Deceased"* 


4 


Hojne Pressure 


9 






Other 


16 






Total Voluntary . 145 


Total Involuntary 


36 



26 



20 



G1<ADUATKS FROM CAKl-l'!*^ OPPUOTUNITIKS PROGRAM 



Categor^^ 


1972 






Total 


In-house 


'■J 


J, 1 


i02 


124 


Follow Through 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Head Start 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total Employees 


5 


17 


104 


126 


Nonemployees 










(Model Cities) 


1 


14 


36 


51 


Grand Tot^l 


6 


31 


140 


177 



TABLS 6 



COP TRAINEES GRADUATING FROM COLLEGE 













Total 




Institution 


1971- 


1972- 


1973- 


1974- 


1971- 


Expected 


and Major 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975* 


1975 


1975- 














19 76 


Temple University 














Elementary Education 






2 


8 


10 




Dual - Early Childhood 


6 


30 


95 


13 


144' 




and Elementary Educa- 














tion 














Early Childhood 








14 


15 


2 


Cabrini College 














Elementary Education 








21 


21 


Ix 


Special Education 








6 


6 


1 


Early Childhood 


I 






12 


12 

, ., 1 


7 



^Including expected graduations. 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL SERVICES PRDVIEED BY COP TRAINEES 



T;/ph'j of oervic^ 



Instructional ; 

Individual /sTuall-group 
4nstruction 

Classroom management 

' Plsmning and conducting 
lessons 

Teaching whole class 



All 
TrauLnees 
(N 61) 



Active 
Trcinees 
(N = 35) 



Linkage 
Trainees 
(N = 10) 



Graduated 
Trainees 

(N --^ 16) 



27 

11 
10 



12 

1 
3 



3 
1 



Preparing and using equip-- 
ntent/materials 


7 


. 5 


2 




r 

N on-lns tTMc tlonal: 

Supervising pupils in yard, 
hall, lunchroom, etc. 


31 


15 


9 


7 


Taking attendance, monthly 
^reports 


22 


12 


6 


4 


Duplicating materials 


' 16 


' 12 


1 


3 


Giving/marking papers, 
tests 


14 


10 


2 


2 


Coimpleting report caurds/ 
records 


15 


7 


2 


6 


FilJ.ing out orders, collect- 
ing money for trips, etc. 


12 


7 


1 


4 



28 



22 



I 

TABLE 8 



CHAN;.j.NG CLASSROOM RESPONSIBILITIES REPORTED BY COP TRAINEES 



Responsibilities 


-•r^. wnr T- 

All 
Trainees 
(N = 61) 


Active 
Trainees 
(N = 35) 


'- — ■ 

Linkage 
Trainees 
(N = 10) 


Graduated 
Trainees 
(N = 15) 


I litial' Responsibilities ^ : 










Writing lesson plans 


34 


15 


9 


10 


o J. iiy lua Ucz. J. clj.b / ciC VI tl^BS 


^ 't 


8 


8 


8 


Suggesting ways to iiitroduce 

npw r'on cp^t^ "he /vn^ "ho v -i a 1 o 
iicw ^'^i i^cr^ v.«o/ lUd Ut: i J. Clio 


13 


4 




5 


Planning free-tiir^e activities. 


8 


7 




1 


Changes in Responsibiliti.es"^ : 






• 




More professi nal r^ sensi- 
bility 


32 


19 


3 


10 


Experiences in teaching 
lessons to whole class 


13 


7 


2 


4 


More small-group teaching 
classroom management 


19 


10 




9 


Teach more subjects 


10 


3 


2 


5 


Supervise aides /studei/: 
teachers 


3 






3 



1 



^Fifty-two of , the COP trainees indicated that they were invol-v^d in 
planning classroom activities. 

^Forty- three of the COP trainees indicated that their responsibi li t 
and/or duties had changed because they had earned college credits/ 

2' 
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TABIi: 9 



GROSS TIME ALLOTMENTS REPORTED BY 47 . TEACHERS 





Nuinber of Teachers Responding* 


Reink 


Instructional 

(lesson 
plcinning, 
^class lessons, 
constructing 
tests, etc.) 


Administra- 
tion (class 
trips, recessr 
developing in- 
structional 
materials / 
giving tests, 
etc.) 


4 

Clerical 

( OirdAT"! V\Cf 

supplies, 
keeping 
records, typ- 
ing, grading 
papers, etc.) 


Technical 
\ up e XT ci ui ng 
A-V equip- 
ment, anin- 
nihg copying 
machines, 
etc.) 


Teacher before aide: 










Spent most tiae 


3^ 


2 


2 


2 


Spent legist time 


0 


1' 


12 


28 


COP aide not;: 










Spends most time 


39 


2 


2 


3 


Spends least time 


2 


6 


19 


21 



*Some teachers did not respond fully to the questionnaire item. 
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TABLE 10 



rwi:tbL.i OF HAVING COP 


AIDE , REPORTED 


BY 39 TEACffiRS 












Activity of Teadier 




o€ Toac:hors Kospond i iiq 




Less 
Now 


Now 


More 
Now 


Contact with parents 


2 




19 


Providing individualized in- 
struction 


0 


2 


37 


Teacher nonins tructi onal 
tasks (e.g., housekeeping 
and clerical) 


14 


14 


11 


Use of Abw techniques in 
classroom 


2 


10 


27 


TABLE 11 


s 



AVERAGE DAILY TIME SPENT V7ira CHILDREN 
BY 47^ TEACHERS WHO HAVE COP AIDES 



Type of Contact 




Number of Teachers Responding 






No 

time 


^ - 1 
hour 


l^a - 2 

hours 


2h - 3 
hours 


3^-4 
hours? 


4^3-6 
hours 


Working with 1 or 2 
children 


7 


35 


4 


0 


0 


1 


Working with group 
of 3-7 children 


3 


27 - 


13 


3 


1 


0 


Working with group 
of 8-15 children 


3 


22 


12 


6 


3 


1 


Working with 
entire class 


0 


14 


19 


4 


6 


4 


No direct contact 
with children 


7 


35 


4 


I 


0 


0 



31 

25 



TABI£ 12. 

EFFECT OF COP, REPORTED BY 25 PRINCIPALS 



IMPACT 


Number of 
Principals 

CA i-A nrr -i 


Introduction of a career^ ladder 


20 




More teacher time for individual children 


21 




Increased tutoring of individual children 


18 




Improved clatssroom management 


17 




More teacher time for entire class 


; 14 




Fewer noninstructiorial teacher tasks 


13 ' 




More teacher contact with parents 


10 


> 


Increased scheduling flexibility 


8 





TABLE 13 

COLLEGE-GRADE AVERAGES OF COP TRAINEES, 
BY EMPLOYMENT CATEGORY 



Range of 

Gri'de-Pbint 

Averages* 


En^Jloyees 


Nonenployees 
(Mo<Jel Cities) 


Total 


3.01 -r 4.00 


110 


055%) 


37 


(32%) 


147 


(46%) 


2.01 - 3.00 


69 

r' 


(34%) 


51 


(44%) 


120 


(38%) 


1.00 - 2.00 


22 


(11%) 


28 


1 


50 


(16%) 


Total 


'201 
>• 


(100%) 


116 


(100%) 


317 


(100%) 



Cumulative grade-point averages as of December 1973, at the time of 
graduation, or at the tiine of resignation/termination (4.6P =» A; 3.00 = 0; 
2.00 ■= C; 1.00 *• D) . Averages of 31 trainees Were not available at time 
of this analysis. 
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TABLE 14 

COLLEGE-GRADE AVERAGES OF (X)P TRAINEES, 
■BY S'L'A'llU; ».'ATlHkn<Y 



Range of 

Grade-Point 

Averages* 


1 

Active ■ 


1 
t 

Terminated 

1 


• Graduated 


Total 


3.01 ^ 4.00 


39 


(35%) 


7 


(10%) 


101 


(77%) 


147 


(47%) 


" 2.01 - 3.00^^ 


58 


(53%) 


31 


(42%) 


31 


(23%) 


120 


(38%) 


1^00 - "'2.00 ■ 


13 


(12%) 


35 


(48%) 


0 


- (0%) 


48 


(156) 


Total 


110 


(100%) 


73 


(100%) 


132 


(100%) 


315 


(100%) 



aradn^iin ^"J^-P"^"^ averages as of December 1973, at the time of 

Too - '1' OC) - O) '^ ^'"^ of^resignation /termination (4.00 = A ; 3.OO = B; 
^ uo - 1 00 - .)) . ;,verages of 63 trainees were not available at time 
or thi s ^^^^-Lyg^^s . 



TABLE 15 

COMPARJ 30:j OF COP AND NON-COP UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
BY COLLEGE FACULTY JMEMBERS 







jpercenta<7r of Respondents Reportina 


Rated Skills 


Number of 
Respondents 


COP 
Students 
Superior 


No 

Significant 
Differences 


Students 
Superior 


Lesson planning 


19 (100%) 


. 48% 


26% 


26% 


Effectiveness in convey- 
ing ideas 


13 (100%) 


69% 


8% 


23% 


Teaching methods aind 
techniques 


17 (-100%) 


47% 


24% 


29% 


Experience in working 
/With children 


12 "(100^,) 


83% 


17% 


0% 



Thirty-five college faculty members responded to a questionnaire 
This table includes only tlie responses of thosb having^ personal k^^^^^^ 
of COP trainees. 
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TABUS 16 



COMPARISON OF COP TRAINEES AND KKGULAR CLASSROOM AIDES ' 

BY^ 25 PRINCIPALS 





Number 


of Principals 


Reporting 




COP 

Aides 

Superior 


No 

Significant 
Difference 


Reguiir 

Aides 
Superior 


Knowledge of subject matter 


18 


7 


0 


Lesson presentation 


20 


4 


1 


iiiuJ-vxauax xnaLruction 
ability 


16 


9 


0 


Small-ftroup- instruction 

Ca »./ ^ X X i» y 


17 


8 


0 


\j±&Lx\-y lyiu GiLec uiveness 
in conveyiiig Ideas 


15 


10 


0 


ncxp-j^ uxncab j.n infl inrai ning 
class discipline 


9 


16 


0 


Getting along with' children 


10 


15 • 


0 


Getting along with parents 


6 


19 


0 


Getting along with teachers 


8 


16 


1* " ' 


Getting along with other 
aides c 


6 


. 18 


1* 


Understanding the needs of 
neighborhood children 


6 


19 


0 



*Trainee time away from class to attend in-service and college 
classes was felt to generate staff friction. 
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TABLE 17 

^.^.TERFORHANCE RATING OF COP TRAINEES BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 



Rating 



Number 
Giving 
Rating 



Excellent 
Good ■ 
Fair 
Poor"^ 



Total 



24 
18 
5 
0 
47 



TABLE 18 

OPEN-END QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES ASSERTING SUPERIORITY 
OF COP TRATNRES OVER NON-COP AIDES 



Coinments by 
Principals 
(N = 2 5) 



COP aides , because 
of educational 
component, extiib- 
it aggressive 
approach to 
classroom assign- 
ments . 

COP aides are better 
trained and receive 
additional super- 
visory attention. 

COP screening process 
resulted in higher- 
caliber, local low- 
income residents 
available to the 
school. 



Number 
Making 
Co^nment 



Comments by 
Teachers 
( N = 47) 



Number 
Making 
Comment 



COP trainees have more 32 
knowledge of scholas- 
tic and* emotional 
needs of children. 

COP trainees are more 29 
helpful and asser*- 
tivo' in class . 

COP trainees exhibit a 20 
higher deg'^ee of pro- 
fessionalism both ';.n 
and out of classroom. 

COP trainees take a 16 
more active part in 
classroom plar^ning. 
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TABLE ,19 



DISTRIBUTION, OF ABSENCES FOR 
COP AND NON-COP AIDES 
SEPTEMBER, 1974-MAY 1975 



1 AIDE GROUP 


DAYS ABSENT 


m 


0-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


21-25 


25-26 


COP . (N=80) 


29% 


37% 


19% 




5% 


1% 


NON-COP (N»398) 


26% 


26% 


23% 


12% ' 


7% 


6% 
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TABLE 21 



SCHOOL DISTRICT Of^^HILADELPHI A 
TEACHER NEEDS FOR i980-1981 
ESTIMATED FIrOM TMREE BASES 











Level of 
Estimate 


Based on pro- 
j(^ct\on of 
School Dis— 
trict's propor- 
tion of public 
school teachers 
in United 
States 


Based on pro- 
jection of 
School Dis- 
trict's propor- 
of public 
school teachers 
in United 
States 


Based on proa^ction of 
School District's student 
enrollment, and student- 
teacher ratios shovjn in . 
parentheses 

✓ 


High 


'11,681 


11,609 


\ 

11,550 (20:1) 


Probable 


11,255 


11,183 


10,500 (22:1)' 


Low 


10,493 


10,331 


9,240 (25:1) 
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APPE.SfDIX A 
SCHOOL DISTRICT TEACHERS 
AS A PERCENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS EMPLOYED WITHIN PENNSYLVANIA AND NATION 

1967 - 1976 



Sch^ool Ye^r 


Nation 


Pena?y-Iyjtfi:^a^ 


1967 - 68 


0.493% 


10.9% 


1968 - 69 


0.471 


10.1 


1969 - 70 


0. 471 


9.9 


.1970 - 71 


0.463 


9.7 


1971 - 72 


0 . 451 


9.6 


1972 - 73 


0.473 


9.8 


1973 - 74 


0.463 


9.5 


1974 - 75 


0. 481 


9.8 




PROJECTION 




1975 - 76 


0. 489 


10.0 
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APPEIJDIX B 
PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENT./TEACHER RATIOS 
IN PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA AND THE NATION: 



1967-19 76 



CLASS SIZE 



Schoql Yea?; 



1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
19 71 
1972 
1973 
1974 



58 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 



1975 - 76 



Phi la. 



27.3 
27.9 
27.0 
26.9 
26. 7 
25.6 
25. 5 
24.0 

23. 2 



Penna. 



23.9 : ] 
22.9 
22.1 
21 .7 
21.7 
21.1 
20.5 
20.2 
PRi3JECriON 
20.0 



Nation 



21.1 
20.8 
20.4 
20.2 
20.3 
19.8 
19.6 
19.4 

19.2 



Phila. 



33.0 
34.1 
32.6 
32.0 
33. 3 
32. 2 
32.8 
28.0 

25.9 



26.3 
25.4 
24. S 
24.3 
24.9 
24.4 
24.1 
23.8 
PROJElTTION 
23.5 



Nation 



Phila. 



21.4 
21.7 
21.4 
21. 8 
20.8 
20.0 
19. 8 
20.5 

20.7 



Nation 



20.3 
20.5 
20.0 
19.8 
19.3 
18.9 
18.7 
18,6 
PROJECTION 
18.5 
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